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For the Parterre. 


How erroneous is the idea which many 
persons conceive, that giddiness, levity, 
and the rattle of trifling discourse is the 
soul of conversation in the society of fe- 
males. On the contrary, such mistaken 
qualifications always ridicule the posessor 
in the eyes of good sense. It is the pro- 
vince of woman to be gay anc of man 
to be cheerful, and giddiness is a thousand 
times more excusable in the formér than 
in the latter, for man is by nature of a 
graver cast of the two. It is that serious- 
ness whic! constitutes the line of mental 
distinction between the sexes, and a man 
therefore gains little by the puerile fri- 
volity and apish manners we sometimes 
see pireene exhibit in female society, 
which certainly must be very, very far 
from being agreeable to it, more especially 
as such behaviour bestows a very ungraci- 
ous compliment on the taste and penetra- 
tion of the fair sex, as it would insinuate 
they are better pleased with the shadow 
than the substance, and that they are in- 
capable of enjoying rational conversation 
or discriminating wild senseless talk from 
genuine wit. 

[have lately condensed some of the 
principle rules of politeness in as concise 
a manner as possible, which I intended 
should be perused after every meal and 
always carried about me. Although they 





are sometimes forgotten yet they are often 
remembered, and I have found this prac- 
tice of the greatest advantage, as the re- 
collection of the paper in my pocket has 
frequently checked many improprieties of 
behaviour which I was about thoughtlessl y 
committing. The observance of them has 
already produced some of the most pleas- 
ing consequences, and I would recom- 
mend such a practice to every young per- 
son. One of the first observations there 
transcribed and, which immediately refers 
to the present subject, is a remark of 
Chesterfield which I would desire ever to 
be present in my mind, “ that a sensible 
man smiles but never laughs.” 

I have often with pleasure heard a 
young lady of my acquaintance declare 
that she never could regard a man from 
whose company she could derive no im- 
provement. Nor are the rest of her sex 
insensible of the charms of a noble and 
intelligent mind. Although the uncouth 
discourse of the rattle-brain may be re- 
ceived with temporary eclat, yet the deli- 
cate conversation of good-breeding and 
the diffident demeanour of talent can 
only command permanent esteem and 
sincere tho’ more silent applause; certain- 
ly more respect and admiration. 

Claudius, when with his own sex, isa 
young gentleman of acknowledged sense, 
good education, easy manner, obliging 
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and civil, and posessed of some vivacity. 
although he was never intended for a wit 
But Claudius in a circle of females is a 
perfect fool. { was introduced tv hin at 
a literary society, contracted there a high 
opinion of his abilities, and was deter- 
mined to improve so valuable an acquain- 
tance. The next evening | met with him 
at a small party given by a female friend 
of mine. I was astonished at the contrast 
which here presented itself in one person. 
His discourse was a perfect rattle of 
words uttered without connexion and al- 


most drowned in a continual laugh hel, 


sustained at his own fancied wit. He, 
whose lanzuage but a day before | admir- 
ed for its purity and stile, now conversed 
in the most puerile and uncouth manner, 
whether because he imagined the other 
above the comprehension of the female 
sex, or because his heedless discourse 
would not admit of a selection of words 
and arrangement of idea, 1 could not 
judge. So continual was this, to me, dis- 
gusting jabber that no one could attempt 
to give an opinion or express a sentiment 
but the words were taken out of their 
mouths, and he seemed to consider it a 
restraint to be obliged to listen until the 
sentence they had commenced was con- 
cluded. His conversation was one con- 
tinuation, and not unfrequently, a tauto- 
logy of compliment. Indeed to such ex- 
tremes would he sometimes carry this 
gross adulation, that it was impossible to 
say whether it was not intended burlesque. 
Thus Claudius in the society of ge.tle- 
men, and Claudius in the suciety of ladies, 
are as dissimilar as two opposite charac- 
ters can well be. 


But how unlike are Claudius and Leo- 
lin. ‘They sat that evening near eacl 
other, and 1 could not avoid remarking 
the contrast. The unaffected ease and 
diffidence of Leolin’s address and his res- 
pectful and sensible discourse, which was 
animated without levity, although it did 
not force a laugh from those he wished 
and endeavoured to entertain, yet still it 
commanded their attention, while their 
sparkling eyes and listening positions 
fully evinced how much they were inte- 
rested. 


For the Parterre. 
THE HEBREW MOTHER. 


** Arise thou therefore, get thee to thine ows 
rouse: and when thy feet enter into the city, thy 
child shall die.” 1 Kings 85th chap, 12th ver,” 
Art thou a mother? hast thou felt the fear 
Which racks the soul and pours the frequent 

tear, 
The sickening gricf, when from thy bosom torn 
\n only son is on the billows born, 
Whose fate still haunts thy pillow of repose 
And drags the cup of joy with bitter woes, 
Each biessed breeze that waits on frolic day 
May thwart with adverse breath thy way; 
Fach livid cloud that gathers in the sky 
ling’d by thy fears assumes a deeper dye ; 
Each wandering glare that thro’ the shadows 
dart 
\ppears directed at thy darling’s heart, 
And every blast that "mid the forests ring, 
In mournful cadence funeral dirges sing. 


Art thou a mother? hast thou ever wept 

In speechless anguish, on the couch where slept 

thy beart’s fond idol, on whose pallid brow 

Consuinption’s hectic flush has ceas’d to glow, 

tho’ on his lip death has not yet imprest 

The seal and signet of eternal rest;— 

Say, hast thou watch’d him when with lingering 
pain 

He turn’d to look on joyless life again, 

When pants the imprison’d spirit to be free, 

And struggling nature writhes in agony;— 

Perhaps in youth’s ambvosial, liquid hour 

Thy hand hath nurs’d with care this blasted 
flower, 

‘Nhile fond affection trac’d its bright’ning bloom, 

And rapturous reveling in the rich perfume, 

Bade rainbow fancy from her stores effuse 

More iovely tints and more transcendant hues. 

Was he thy only pledge, thy only pride, 

Light of thy soul—more priz’d than all beside! 

Did hope with flattering pencil, rarely true, 

Trace the bright actions which his youth should 
do? 

With charmed eloquence did she pourtray, 

Deeds which should consecrate his closing day! 

And are they all deceptive, faded, flown’?— 

Yes! they expired with that dissolving groan, 

And thou, pale breathing monument of wo, 

Must hopeless, childless, wander here below. 


Ye who have felt a mother’s hopes and fears, 

The light of sunshine and the gleom of tears, 

Think you the Henrew Morner’s heart was 
cold, 

When Heaven’s own herald thus her doom fore- 
told;— 

“ Rise Israei’s queen and to thy home repair, 

To meet the sentence that awaits thee there; 

Know when thy feet hath pass’d the city-walls, 

\id is in vain—the princely victim fails.” 

Her weary pilgrimage of sorrow o’er, 





EUSEBIUS. 





Che royal parent sought the prc pliet’s door; 
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THE PARTERRE. 179 
«“ J don’t know,” in answer to a ques- 
tion proposed, signifies that the respond- 
ent is ignorant of the subject enquired. 
If this is something connected with the 
commyn occupations of life, or as is gen- 
erally the case, with occurrences to which 
Her painful vigils and her frequent prayers. we are every day witnesses, it certainly 
Her doating love, —maternal tenderness, evinces a great degree of negligence and 
| ae bajar a a on rr _s bless!| i nattention to be unacquainted with them, 
Se erdetin Gap hoaed bes its odoure fine The faculties of hearing and seeing were 

doubtless bes'owed with the view to our 


Frem truth’s decisive oracles to hear 
tesponse congenial to parental prayer. 

But oh! what anguish lacerates her soul, 
When on her ear the dreadful accents roll! 
The dash of frenzy lights her tortur’d brain, 
And reason trembles in her frail domain. 

Is this the issue of her toils and cares, 


Their incense o’er the land that gave it birth, 


Must it untimely fall—decay’d to earth; 
Though on heart the keen perceptions fill, 
(Cruel as death to torture and appal,) 
Her offspring’s fate—doubly severe to her 
Since predestined his executioner! 
What shail she do; oh! whither shall she fly; 
If to her husband and her home she hie 
She antidates As1jan’s fleeting breath, 
Hler step the certain harbinger of death! 
Shall she a houseless, c:reless, wanderer roam; 
Imperious duties force her footsteps home, 
A lingering hope the doom prophetic spoke,— 
Almighty Mercy might for her revoke, 
Persuades her onward—with reluctant pace, 
And sinking, throbbing heart her path to trace, 
Till, sight long wish’d, yet fear’d, her city’s 
spires, 
Glow in her view with day’s reflected fires. 
As thro’ the gate she urged her anxious way, 
Dark on.en’d shadows shut the eye-day;— 
With breathless, wild suspence, she sought her 
door, 
** Does he yet live?” “ Alas! thy son’s no more! 
With the last glimmering of expiring day, 
The princely soul forsook its homie of clay!” 
: &€: 2. Oe Ve 


For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 22. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


improvement by. the facilities which these 
senses present of reasoning upon obvious 
principles, and of describing surrounding 
objects. But he who glides carelessly 
through life without taking any cogm- 
zance of those prominent traits of charac- 
ter, or inexhaustibie varieties of creation 
which are always apparent, neglects if he 
dees not abuse the quaiificauiens with 
which he is endowed. We of course 
must conclude, wher a person professes 
his ignoranee of any point upon which it 
is reasonable to infer he is informed, that 
it is occasioned by a capacity so contract- 
ed as not to comprehend, a perception so 
superficial as not to discover, or a memory 
so treacherous as not to retain. Few 
persons entertain the opinion themselves, 
or wish to impress upon others the idea 
that their intellect is so feeble as not to 
fathom what so many understand. But 
what is this unsatisfactory reply but a 
tacit avowel of their inability to explain, 
or of their incapacy to perceive? For of 
the difliculty of memory to subserve the 
will, few can complain. Whoever is de- 





Many persons have a ridiculous habit 
of answering, “ [ don’t know,” to al- 
most every interrogatory. This does not 
so often arise from a want of knowledge 
as from a want of thought, and from an 
indolence which will not undergo the fa- 
tigue of investigation. Nothing betrays 
such a deficiency of observation, or cul- 
pable inactivity of memory, as this simple 
expression. It evidently implies, either, 
that wr do not remark or do not remember 
circumstances and appearances in which 
we may have been actors or spectators, 
and consequently, that we are unable to 
communicate any information, or contri- 
bute our quota to the general stock of 
knowledge. 





sirous of being listened to with respect, 
‘or of rendering himself an agreeable com- 
ipanion to persons of sense and discern- 
‘ment, should endeavour to season his 
conversation by such social and temporary 
remarks as may be interesting to the cir- 
‘cles with which he associates. To do this 
‘it is necessary that the attention should 
be ever on the alert; and that the eyes 
and ears should be employed not only to 
guard from danger and guide to enjoy- 
ment, but to collect such thoughts and 
collate such reflections as may arise from 
peculiar circumstances. How conteipt- 
able and triflirig does any one appear who 
after having surveyed a beautiful land- 
scape, traversed a populous city, or peru- 
sed an interesting volume, is unable to 
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describe one scene, to recollect one build- 
ing. or to repeat a single line, and whe 
“don’t know” any more when he con- 
cluded than when he commenced. If you 
ask a travelling companion of this ba 
cription, how far you have progressed, 
when you will arrive at the place of your 
destination, what town is that you per- 
celve near, or any similar question, he is 
incapable of furnishing any information 
though he may perhaps have passed there 
a dozen times before. If you ask another 
when he visited a certain family, how a 
mutual friend is situated, or even what is 
the state of the weather, whether clear or 
cloudy, whether it is raining or appears 
likely to do so, the usual and provoking 
response is “* [ don’t know.” An old 
gentleman not remarkable for his patience 
after having in vain endeavoured to elicit 
some information from a young man in 
company, in answer to his numerous 
queries, and irritated by receiving this 
laconic reply to one in which he was 
deeply interested, abruptly asked, “ and 
pray sir, what do you know ?” 

This difficiency of knowledge is parti- 
cularly inexcusable when it relates to 
things within our own immediate sphere, 
and with which it is requisite we should 
be acquainted. Locke, Newton, and 
Boyle, might be pardoned for inattention 
to some of these minor particulars which 
should be observed by other men, because 
their minds were continually engaged in 
sublime and abstracted speculations. But 
to those who are not occupied in this 
manner, and who fail to notice any of the 
events which are perpetually transpiring 
around them, this pardon cannot be ex. 
tended, and their conduct must remain 
liable to sarcasm and censure. The cele- 
brated Suvarof, had so great an aversion 
tu what he termed, “ the half-confessing, 
guessing, lying, deceitful, the palavering 
equivocation, squemishness, and nonsense 
of don’t know,” that he became almost 
mad with passion when any of his officers 
auswered him in this manner. Some per 
sons assume this apparant absence of mind 
and non-observance of trifles, because 
they conceive it distinguishes them as be- 
ings possessed of minds so elevated that 
they cannot descend to notice things so 
far beneath them. But this is a puerile 
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vanity, and which if unaccompanied by 
any other trait of superior talent, wii) 
never secure to its possessor the eminence 
he desires. -Others consider it deroga. 
tory: to their character and situation to be 
acquainted with the names and uses of 
any mechanical instruments, or the pur. 
poses to which any domestic or Culinary 
utensils are applied, but this is a species 
of pride more despicable than any other, 
the pride af ignorance. 


_— fo 


IMPORTANT MEDICAL 
communication on the disease of Svolding, 


From the days of the Spectator to the 
present time, periodical writers have in- 
dulged in invectives against scolding, 
from an evident misconception of the true 
nature, principles, and practice of scold- 
ing. Nay, our ancestors were more to 
blame, because they went farther, and, 
considering scolding as a crime, invented 
a punishment for it. Much light bas never 
been thrown upon the subject; but, asl 
have made it my particular study for the 
iast five and thirty years, that is, ever 
since Lentered into the happy state of 
matrimony, 1 hope I shall have it in my 
power to dispel the darkness of ignorant 
and persecuting times, and contribue 
something to eradicate those unreasonable 
prejudices, which many gentlemen of our 
own days entertain against scolding. 

‘The theory of scolding has been grossly 
mistaken. ‘That which is a disease has 
been considered as a fault: whereas. in fact, 
scolding is a disease, principally of the 
lungs; and when the noxious matter has 
been long pent up, it affects the organs of 
speech in a very extraordinary manner, 
and is discharged with a violence which, 
while it relieves the patients, tends very 
much to disturb and frighten the behold- 
ers, or persons that happen to be within 
hearing. — 

Such is my theory of scolding, and if 
we examine all the appearances which it 
presents in different families, we shall 
find that they will all confirm this doc- 
trine. Jt is, therefore, the greatest cru- 
elty, and the greatest ignorance, to col- 
sider it as a crime. A person may as well 
be confined in jail for a fever, or trans 
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ported for the gout, as punished for scold 
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' inflamed, especially in persons who are 
has tion of the hands and arms, and a stamp- 


_ they gradually, and in some cases very 


ithin tient is restored to health: but the disorder 


F 


ing which is, to all intents and purposes. 
a disease arising from the causes alread. 
mentioned. 

Nor is it only a disease of itself, but + 
is also, when improperly treated, thi 
cause of many other disorders. Neglect- 
ed scolding hes often produced fits, of 
which a remarkable instance may be 
found in a treatise written by Dr. Col- 
man, entitled, The Zealous Wife, in tke 
fourth chapter, or act, as he calls it, of 
that celebrated work. On the other hand, 
where the scolding matter has been long 
peut up, without any vent, I have little 
doubt that it may bring on consumptions 
of the lungs, and those dreadful hysterical 
disorders which, if not speedily fatal, at 
least embitter the lives of many worthy 
members of society.—-All these evils 
might have been averted, if the faculty 
had considered scolding in the light of a 
disease, and had treated it accordingly. 
In pursuance of my theory; I now pro- 
ceed to the 


SYMPTOMS. 


The symptoms of scolding are these; a 
quick pulse, generally about one hundred 
beats in a minute; the eyes considerably 


fat, or reside near Wapping; a flushing in 
the face, very often to a great degree; at 
other times in the course of the fit, the 
colour goes and comes in a most surpris- 
ing manner: an irregular, but violent mo- 


ing with the right foot; the voice exceed- 
ingly loud, fe as the disorder advances, 
it becomes hoarse and inarticulate; and 
the whole frame is agitated. After these 
symptoms have continued for some time, 


suddenly go off; a plentiful effusion of 
_ water comes from the eyes, and the pa- 


leaves a considerable degree of weakness, 
and a particular foolishness of looks, es- 
pecially if any strangers have been pre- 
sent during the fit. The memory too, is, 
! conceive somewhat impaired ; the pati- 
ent appears to retain a very imperfect re- 
collection of what passed, and if put in 
mind of any circumstances, obstinately 
“denies them. These symptoms, it may 
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lifferent patients, but where they appear 
,{ one time, there can be very little doubt 
i the disorder. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 

In all diseases, a knowledge of the pre” 
disposing causes will be found to assist 
us in the cure. In the present Case, tuese 
causes are, irritatibility of the vascuiar 
system, an exaltation of the passions. and 
a moderate deficiency of natura! temper. 


OCCASIONAL CAUSES. 

The occasional causes of scolding are 
many. Among them may be enumerated 
the throwing down of a china basen, nis- 
placing a hat, or a pair of gloves, or an 
umbrella; leaving a door open, overdving 
the meat; under-doing the same; spiling 
the soup; letting the fire go out: wistak- 
ing the hour, &c. &c. with many other, 
which I do not think it very necessary to 
enumerate, because these causes are so 
natural, that we cannot prevent them, 
and because, whatever the occasional 
cause of the disorder may be, the symp- 
toms are the same, and the mode of cure 


the same. 
CURE. 


Various remedies have been thought of 
for this distemper. but all, hitherto, of the 
rough and violent kind, which, therefore, 
if they remove the symptoms for the pre- 
sent, Jeave a greater disposition towards 
the disorder than before. \mong these 
the common people frequen‘!y prescribe 
the application of an oak stick, a horse 
whip, or a leather strap or belt, which, 
however, are all liable to the objection I 
have just stated. Others have recom- 
mended argumentation; but this, like in- 
oculation, will not produce the desired 
effect, unless the patient be, in some de- 
gree, prepared to receive it. Some have 
advised a perfect silence in all persons 
who are near the patient; but I must say 
that wherever | have seeu this tried, it has 
rather heightened the disorder, by bring- 
ing on fits. ‘'he same thing may be said ot 
obedience or letting the patient have her 
own way. This is precisely like giving 
drink in a dropsical case, or curing a burn- 
ing fever by throwing in great quantities 





i be supposed, will vary considerably, in 
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of brandy. As the chiel intention of this 
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paper was, to prove that scolding is a dis- 
ease, and not a fault, I shall not enlarg« 
much on the mode of cure; because, the 
moment my theory is adopted, every per 
son will be able to treat the disorder se- 
cundum artem. I shall mention, however. 
the following prescription, which I neve: 
found to fail, if properly administered. 

Take of common sense, thirty grains, 

Decent behaviour, one scruple, 

Due consideration, ten grains. 

Mix, and sprinkle the whole with one 
moment’s thought, to be taken as soon as 
any of the occasional causes appear.— 
By way of diet, though it is necessary to 
restrict the patient to a milk or vegetable 
diet, yet | have always found it proper to 
guard them against strong or spiritous li- 
quors, or any thing that tends to heat 
the blood. 

But it is now expedient that I should 
state a matter of very great importance 
in the prevention of this disorder, and 
which I have left till now, that my argu- 
ments on the subject may appear distinct, 
and may be comprehended under one 
view. It is commonly supposed, and, in- 
deed, has often been asserted, that this 
disorder is peculiar to one only of the 
sexes; and, 1 trust, I need not add what 
sex that is. But although it may be true 
that they are most liabie to it, yet it is 
certain, from the theory laid down res- 
pecting the pre-disposing causes, that the 
men are equally in danger. Why then 
do we not find as many males aillicted 
with scolding as we do females? For this 
plain reason,—scolding, as proved above, 
is the effect of a certain noxious matter 
pent up. Now this matter engenders in 
man, as well as in woman; but the latter 
have not the frequent opportunities for 
discharging it, which the men enjoy.— 
Woman are by fashion and certain con- 
fined mode of life, restrained from all 
tllose public companies, clubs, assemblies, 
coffee-houses, &c. &c. where the men have 
a continual opportunity of discharging the 
cause of the disorder, without its ever ac- 
cumulating in so great a quantity as to 
produce the symptoms | have enumerated. 
This, and this only, is the cause why th 
disease appears most often in the femal 
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set a fashion, that the ladies should, jn 





respects imitate the societies of men; thy |) S00" 
they should have their clubs, their coffe, . bch 
scon 


houses, disputing societies, and even thei; 











narliament. In such places, they would 
re able to take that species of exercise | Yet : 
that tends to keep down the disorder, ani [> 4! 
which at present accumulates in confine. | 7 
ment, and, when nature attempts a dis. dl 4 
charge, the explosion is attended with all |_ 
the violence and irregularities | have be. | , 
fore enumerated. Ne 
Thus much I have ventured to advange |, 
respecting scolding, and | hope that | |_ = 
shall succeed in abating the unreasonable |! 
prejudices which have been fostered by | Yea 
an affected superiority in our sex, joine)  ¥O™ 
to a portion of ignorance, which, to say the | she t 
least, renders that superiority a matterof || Wt 
yreat doubt. 1 have only to add, that my Bg case, 
motives for all this have been perfectly a, 
disinterested, and that I shall be very fs has | 
happy to give advice toany person labour | !™!! 
ing under the disorder. Letters post paid | and, 
may be addressed to Bm cease 
Ce.sus Borrwave, M.D. | se: ;, 
7 . | 
Parc etl ( her l 
From the Evening Fire-side. WwW 
THE WANDERER’S GRAVE. é ed m 
A mound of sand, heap’d on the barren shore than | 
Wahich Ocean’s quick succeeding billows lave, | rend 
Shall oft compassion’s sacred tear implore, happi 
For ’tis the seaman’s solitary grave.  voirs 
Far from his home, from all his heart held dear, | her I 
For competence he brav‘d the stormy mail; “4 ee 
) affair: 


Urg‘d the pursuit through all the circling yeat, 


Thro’ summer‘s heat and winter‘s beating ral. jects, 


cs ; | frienc 
Fortune, propitious to his ceaseless toil, | admis 
Deign‘d her fond votary‘s ardent wish to biess, yend 
Still wore for him her gay deceitful smile, [| ~ 
And crown‘d his dreams with promis‘d happ- can a 
ness. | accon 
: bes less « 
Yet here he lies—the visionary form ' the m: 
That led his vain pursuit dissolv‘d in air— and d 
He sunk a victim to the howling storm, F 
That rav‘d unmindful of the suppliant pray} expec! 
p be pa 
But as he sunk amid the water‘s roar intelli 
He rais‘d a dim, a supplicating eye: 5 duous 
“* Heaven aid my soul on seraph-wings to 80a, Fo iny. 
“ My errors pardon!”—breath‘d his latest sig! . Wh 
| man’s 


Borne on the bosom of the beating wave, | 
His lifeless form was dash‘d upon the strat} a fashi 





sex. I would propose therefore, if I were 
a legislator, or if had influence enough te 


Some pious hands here dug his lonely grave, |> fine Jj 
And rear‘d this humble monument of sa. [9 courge 









sy Soon will the perishable tomb decay 

9 Mat That shrouds his ashes in its cold embrace: 
wes © Scon will ‘he waters wash the sand away, 
their And every vestige of his fate erase. 

would 


ercise | Yet as 1 wander on the sea-beat shore, 
~ and -> And watch with musing eye the ebbing wave; 
: The well remember‘d spot shall oft implore 







re fs A silent tribute to the wANDERER’S GRAVE 
tgs & SYLVANUS. 
ve be- | From the New-York Weekly Museum. 
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wx |) 10 YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN. 
al "  Ithas often been thought, that the first 
ed by | year after marriage is the happiest of a 
joined * woman’s life. We must first “eee that 
‘ay the | Sbe marries from motives of affection, or 
tterof | What the world calls loves and even in this 
hat my | cases the rule admits of many exceptions, 
fectly : and she encounters many difficulties. She 
‘| has her husband’s temper to study, his 
_ family to please, household cares to attend, 
' and, what is worse than all, she must 
_ cease to command, and learn to obey.— 
> She must learn to submit without repin- 
ing, where she has been used to have even 
| her looks studied. 
Would the tender lover treat his ador- 
| ed mistress like a rational being, rather 


very 
abour- 


st paid 


[. dD. 





shore | than a goddess, a woman’s task would be 
ws lave, | rendered more easier, and her life much 
re, | happier. Would the flatterer pay his de- 
_voirs to her understanding, rather than 
id dear, | ber person, he would soon find his ac- 
main; |, COuntin it. Would he consult her on his 
ig year, affairs, converse with her freely on all sub- 
ngram.) jects, and make her his companion and 
' friend, instead of flattering her beauty, 
| admiring her dress, and exalting her be- 
10 bless, ‘ 
~ e yond what human nature merits, for what 
i happi:} Can at best be only be called fashionable 
_ accomplishments, he would find himself 
' less disappointed, and she would rattle 
aise the marriage chaias with less impatience 


p and difficulty. Now, cana sensible man 
prayet|) €Xpect that the poor vain trifler, to whom 

| he pays so much court should make an 
; intelligent, agreeable companion, an assi- 
ah  duous and careful wife, a fond and anx- 
até  10us mother? 

| When a man pays court only to a wo- 
e, | Man’s vanity, he can expect nothing but 
strat} & fashionable wife, who may shine as a 
raves | fine lady, but never in the softer inter- 
, course of domestic endearments. How of- 


a 


g 


sand. 
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ten is it owing to these lords of creation, 
that the poor women become, in reality, 
what their ridiculous partiality made them 
suppose themselves? A pretty method that 
is of improving the temper, informing the 
mind, engaging the affections, and excit- 
ing our esteem for those objects that we 
entrust with our future happiness. 

i will now give my fair friends a few 
hints with regard to their conduct, in the 
most respectable of all characters, a wife, 
a mother, a friend. But first let me assert, 
and I do it with confidence, that nothing 
can be more false, than the idea that “a 
reformed rake makes the best husband.” 
This is a common opinion, but it is not 
mine: at least, there are too many chan- 
ces against it. 

A libertine, by the time he can bear to 
think of matrimony, has little left to boast 
but a shattered constitution, empty pock- 
ets, tradesmen’s bills, bad habits, a taste 
for dress, and vices of every denomina- 
tion. The poor wife’s fortune will sup- 
ply the rake with these fashionable follies 
a little longer. When money the last re- 
source, fails, he becomes peevish, sour, 
and discontented; angry that she can in- 
dulge him no longer, and ungrateful and 
regardless of her past favours. Disease, 
with all her miserable attendants, next 
steps in: Ill is he prepared, either in bo- 
dy or mind, to cope with pain, sickness, 
poverty and wretchedness. The poor wife 
has spent her all in supporting his extra- 
vagances. She may now pine in want, 
with a helpless infant crying for bread, 
shunned and despised by her friends, and 
neglected by her acquaintance. 

This, my beloved fair, is too often the 
case with many of our sex. The task of re- 
forming a rake is much above our capaci- 
ty. I wish our inclinations, in this in- 
stance, were as limited as our abilities:— 
But. alas! we vainly imagine we shall be 
rewarded for our resolution, in making 
such a trial, by the success that will at- 
tend our undertaking. 

If a young woman marries an amiable 
and virtuous young man, she has nothing 
to fear; she may even glory in giving up 
her own wishes to his. Never marry a 
man whose understanding will not excite 
your esteem, and whose virtues will not 





engage your affections. If a woman once 
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thinks herself superior to her husband, 
all authority ceases, and she cannot be 
brought to obey, where she thinks she is 
so weil entitled to command. 

Sweetness and gentleness are a woman’s 
eloquence; and sometimes they are too 
powerful to be resisted, especially when 
accompanied with youth and beauty. They 
are then incitements to virtue, preventa- 
tives from vice, and affection’s security. 

Never let your brow be clouded with 
resentment. Never triumph in revenge.— 
Who is it that you afflict? the man upon 
earth that should be dearest to you; upon 
whom all your future hopes of happiness 
must depend? Poor the conquest, when 
our dearest friend must suffer; and ungen- 
erous must he the heart that can rejo'ce 
in such a victory. 

Let your tears persuade: These speak 
the most irresistible !anguage with which 
you can assail the heart of man. But even 
these sweet fountains of sensibility must 
not flow too often, lest they degenerate 
into weakness, and we loose our hus- 
band’s esteem and affections, by the very 
methods which were given us to ensure 


them. 

Study every little attention in your 
persou,manners, and dress, that you find to 
please. Never be negligent in your ap- 
pearance because you expect nobody but 
your hushand. He is the person whom 
you should chiefly endeavour to oblige. 
Always make home agreeable to him. Re- 
ceive him with ease, good humour, and 
cheerfulness; but be cautious how you en- 
quire too minutely into his affairs abroad. 
Betray neither suspicion nor jealousy. Ap- 
pear always gay and happy in his presence. 
Be particularly attentive to his favourite 
friends, even if they intrude upon you. A 
welcome reception will, at all times coun- 
terbalance indifferent fare. Treat his re- 
lations with respect and affection. Ask 
their advice in your household affairs, and 
always follow it when you can consistently 
with propriety. 

Treat your husband with the most unre- 
served confidence, in every thing that re- 

ards yourself; but never betray your 
riends’ letters or secrets to him. This 
he cannot, and, indeed, ought not to expect. 
lf you do not use him to it, he will never 
desire it. Be careful never to intrude up- 
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on his studies or his pleasure: Be always 
glad to see him, but do not be laughed 4 
as a fond foolish wife. Confine your ¢). 
dearments to your own fire-side. Do no 
let the young envy you, nor the old aby 





you, for a weakness, which, upo: reflection, | 


you must condemn. id 

These hints will, I hope, be of some ger.|_ 
vice to my fair countrywomen. They wii, 
perhaps have more weight, when they| 
know that the author of them has bee.) 
married about a year, and has often with| 
success,practised those rules herself, which | 
she now recommends to others. é 
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A STORY 


~—~--——@: 


Of an old German Officer who had a strong ida | 
of military promotion. : 


It was his custom to make his children } 
read a chapter in the Bible every Sunday} 
afternoon. Upon mention being made of] 
Nebuzardan, captain of the guard, coming 
to Jerusalem, 2 Kings, xxv. 8. he stopped 
the reader, and cried out in a tone of voice 
that shewed how he was interested in the 
the matter—* Good God ! Is that man stil 
a captain ? why, he was a captain when! | 
was a little boy: promotion in his regiment | 
must be very slow.” 
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In the busy walks of life, pious reflec. 
tions seldom gladden the heart.—Year al- 
ter year steals away in the pursuit of riches 
and honours—till death in one moment) 
crushes every worldly expectation, and 
takes the unprepared soul into the presence 
of its Creator. 
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rere 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Amaricus, so far as we can form an opinio F 
from his ** Disabled Soldier‘s Reflectiors,” has 4 > 
good idea and ability for poetic composition, but fF 
he has here chosen a metre and measure in which, | 
from its extreme difficulty, but few succeed, pat 
ticularly young writers, and in which the sent 
ment and proper emphasis is frequently sacrificed 
to the sound. This gives it a peurality that rev 
ders it displeasing. Readers seldom consider the 
difficulty of composition, and therefore make bit f 
small allowance for it. A smooth and liquid ve" 
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sification is the polish of poctry. 
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